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The commingling of the typical features of the Pala and Eastern Chalukya
art traditions can be studied in a bronze now in the National Museum, New Delhi.
This gold-gilt metal image of Vishnu with his consorts, comes from Orissa, the Eastern
Ganga territory and can be dated to the eleventh century. The reason for the inter-
action of different influences, so very obvious in this bronze, could have been the close
geographical proximity of Orissa to the Pala dominions and also the supremacy of the
Eastern Chalukyas in this area for quite some time. As it is, the figure of the deity
represented in this bronze has Orissan features. The Prabha and Pitha with Garuda
and the figure of the donor added to it are also in the fashion of Orissa bronzes but
reveal a prominent Pala accent. The manner in which the gada is held by Vishnu,
resting on the ground and the accompanying figures of Sri and Bhudevi are typically
south Indian, for in the north Indian tradition of Bengal, Vishnu is invariably depicted
holding the gada pointing up and is often accompanied by Sri Devi and Saraswati
In South, the Satvahana and Ikshvaku traditions in the Krishna valley were
continued by the Pallavas who ruled from Kanchi between 325 A. D. and 897 A. D.
The art activity of the earlier Pallavas is not very remarkable and possibly there was not
much of it during the fourth and the fifth centuries. In any case their earlier
chronology is a little obscure and it is only with the advent of Simhavishnu towards
the end of the sixth century that a connected story of their art starts.
Simhavishnu's son Mahendravaraian I (A. D. 600-630) was a man of highly
developed aesthetic sensibilities. Apart from being a poet, dramatist and musician
he introduced the rock-cut architecture in the Tamil country. This is not surprising
for from his mother's side he was related to the Vishnukundins who already had such
a tradition of cave architecture in the Krishna valley possibly due to their relationship
with the Vakatakas. The dvarapalas, in the caves cut even in Mahendravarman's
time in the Tamil area, have a thick Yajnopavita often running over the right arm as in
early Western Chalukya and Vishnukundin sculptures. The shape of Vishnu's crown
in these caves has the high and cylindrical form, the drapery is heavy, the waist-cord
thick with prominent loops and tassels and the mode of wearing the undergarment is
usually what is known as hastisaundika i.e., curved in the fashion of elephant's trunk.
These very characteristics became the hallmark of later Pallava sculpture and the
metal images also. The typical way of putting on the sacred thread is quite prominent
in the well-known Vishapaharana image from Kilapuddamur in the Madras Govern-
ment Museum, the Vishnu image in the Indian Museum and some other images.
Mahendravarman's son Narasimhavaraman I (A. D. 630-668) built the great
monuments at Mahabalipuram. His successor Paramesvaravarman I (A.D. 670-680)
was also a great king though the next king Narasimhavaraman II (A.D. 680-720),
also called Rajasimha, outshines him. Along with his queen Rangapataka, he was
responsible for the construction of the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipuram, a fine
example of early Pallava masonry work. Nandivarman (A. D. 731-796) is known for